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Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  Madagascar,  under  con- 
timied  progress  for  a  number  of  years,  were  encouraging  in  1014: 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  brought  about  ti  curtaihnent  in 
nearly  all  lines  of  activity  throughout  the  island. 

The  colon}^,  nothwithstanding  the  set-back  suffered  through  war 
conditions  during  the  last  five  months  of  1914,  was  enabled,  through 
the  impetus  gained  in  the  first  seven  months,  to  close  the  year  with 
an  increase  of  $117,548  in  its  imports,  valued  at  $9,139,843,  compared 
with  $9,022,259  in  1913.  The  exports,  however,  amounting  to 
$9,909,801,  compared  with  $10,818,495  in  1913,  showed  a  decrease  of 
$1,808,634. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1914  was  $3,468,689,  compared  with  $4,574^810  during  the  last 
six  months  of  1913.  The  exports  were  valued  at  $3,967,370  compared 
with  $6,161,326  in  the  last  six  months  of  1913. 

Review  of  Import  Trade. 

Cotton  goods  usually  amount  to  more  than  one-third  of  Madagas- 
car's total  imports.  In  1914  the  quantity  imported  was  3,095  metric 
tons,  or  about  22,000  bales,  valued  at  $2,638,123,  against  3,888  tons,  or 
about  27,000  bales,  valued  at  $3,137,258  in  4913,  and  5,499  tons,  or 
about  38,500  bales,  valued  at  $4,394,289  in  1912.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1914  the  quantity  imported  amounted  to  1,991  tons,  or 
about  14,000  bales,  valued  at  $1,706,697.  Metals,  other  than  cutlery, 
ironmongery,  machinery,  tools,  nails,  screws,  hinges,  etc.,  were  im- 
ported to  the  value  of"  $516,556,  against  $592,721  in  1913.  Other 
principal  articles  of  import  that  showed  decreases  were :  Beverages, 
textiles  other  than  cotton  goods,  yarns,  petroleum  and  other  mineral 
oils,  sugar,  due  to  the  embargo  placed  for  some  time  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  this  article  from  Keunion,  the  chief  source  of  supply; 
chemicals,  parasols  and  umbrellas,  tools,  unscented  soap,  medicinal 
compounds,  and  toys.  The  principal  imports  that  showed  increases 
in  1914  were:  Household  articles  and  other  furniture,  machinery, 
clothing,  flour,  ironmongery,  wood  and  manufactures  of,  shoes, 
cement,  bicycles,  motor  cycles  and  parts,  jute  bags,  due  to  their 
increased  use  for  packing  manioc,  graphite,  rice,  etc. ;  felt  hats,  due 
to  mobilization  and  the  increased  use  of  felt  hats  by  natives. 
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The  War  and  the  Export  Trade. 

K.\(vj)t  vui\  priictically  the  total  of  Miidapfascar's  products  is  ex- 
ported, and  any  ilistiirbaiue  of  the  export  trade  has  an  iiniiiediate  ef- 
fect upon  the  ecinujuiic  life  of  the  eohjny  and  its  al)ility  to  import. 
The  sutlden  suspension  of  the  bulk  of  the  exports  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  was  (hie  chiody  to  the  disorjjani/.ed  Kuroj^ean  market, 
maiidy  in  France,  wliich  contidUed  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  coh)ny''s 
ex{)orts,  and  to  the  sudtk'U  faihire  of  local  baidvs  to  continue  to  nc- 
gc^tiate  drafts  or  extend  credit  facilities  of  any  kind.  A  certain  in- 
lluence  was  also  felt  through  the  forced  suspension  of  business  by  tho 
lar<i:e  (Jernum  firms  on  the  island,  who  formerly  bought  and  shipped 
lar<;e  quantities  of  hides,  bark,  rallla,  ebony,  and  other  products  for 
the  account  of  their'headquarters  in  Germany. 

After  the  initial  effects  of  the  war,  and  as  the  business  situation  in 
France  and  elsewhere  bep^an  to  adajH  itself  somewhat  to  the  chanf]fed 
conditions,  there  was  also  broujj^iit  about,  in  the  fir.st  pait  of  11)15.  a 
certain  relaxation  in  the  business  tension  in  Mada^a.scar.  Feu-  tlie 
majority  of  the  colony's  principal  products,  which  suddenly  became 
unmarketable,  there  has  come  about  a  new  and  vij^orous  deuuind,  and 
with  prices  somewhat  above  the  average  for  some  of  them.  The  banks 
have  recommenced  negotiating  drafts  on  France,  and,  whereas  all 
credit  facilities  were  previously  suspended,  letters  of  credit  have  re- 
cently been  opened  in  a  number  of  instances  in  favor  of  local  firms. 

Hides,  Madagascar's  chief  article  of  export,  amounted  to  only 
5,527  tons,  valued  at  $1,057,787,  during  1014,  compared  with  8,033 
tons,  valued  at  $2,800,233,  in  1013.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1014  the 
quantity  of  hides  exported  was  3,707  tons,  valued  at  $1,205,803.  The 
exports  of  gold,  which  have  been  on  the  decline  for  a  number  of 
years,  amounted  to  58,031  ounces  (troy),  valued  at  $041,047,  against 
52,244  ounces,  valued  at  $1,044,707,  in  1013.  Other  i)rincipal  articles 
of  export  which  showed  decrea.ses  in  1014  were:  Kaflia  fiber;  lard: 
raw  manioc;  beeves,  chiefly  to  Mauritius  and  Reunion;  mangrove 
bark;  rice;  coffee;  ebony  and  other  timber;  cloves;  ruliber,  due  to  the 
competition  of  plantation  rubber  and  the  low  prices  which  have  ruled 
on  the  European  market;  corundum;  manioc  fiour;  and  straw  hats. 

The  greatest  increase  in  exports  during  1014  was  in  salted  and  pre- 
served meats,  which  amounted  to  4,154  tons,  valued  at  $1,102,104, 
compared  with  2,387  tons,  valued  at  $074,500  in  1013.  This  increase 
was  due  to  the  demand  for  canned  and  refrigerated  meats,  particularly 
by  the  French  and  British  armies.  On  account  of  a  favorable  crop 
the  quantity  of  vanilla  exported  was  113  tons,  valued  at  $050,250,  and 
which  averaged  a  nuich  lower  price  per  pound  than  the  1013  crop, 
with  exj)orts  of  00  tons,  valued  at  $400,535. 
Conditions  Affected  by  Inadequate  Freight  Facilities. 

While  the  recent  changes  mentioned  have  brouglit  a  great  .stimulus 
throughout  the  colony  and  several  industries,  as  a  result,  are  nu)ro 
active  than  before  the  war,  the  general  situation  is  rendered  acute 
because  of  the  lack  of  outward  freight  facilities.  There  has  accumu- 
lated, at  the  pi-incipal  ])orts  of  the  islr.ud.  thousands  of  tons  of 
merchandise  for  export,  caused  i)y  the  elimination  of  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  freight  .s|)ace  usually  available,  and  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  and  j)roduction  of  various  pi-oihu-t.s. 

Local  films  luive  often  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  accept  orders  for 
goods,  and  to  have  canceled  orders  already  accepted. 
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Past  and  Present  Steamship  Services. 

Before  the  war  the  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes  had  out 
of  Malagasy  ports  for  Europe  24  mail  and  passenger  ships  a  year,  of 
an  average  gross  tonnage  of  4,000;  the  Compagnie  Havraise  Penin- 
sulaire  de  Navigation  a  Vapeur,  12  regular  freight  ships  and  4  extra 
ships  usually  chartered  by  the  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes. 
all  of  about  6,000  tons  gross ;  the  large  German  commercial  firm  AVm. 
O'Swald  &  Co.,  three  of  its  own  freight  ships  of  about  3,000  tons 
gross;  the  Compagnie  Marseillaise  de  Madagascar  (L.  Besson  &  Cie., 
Marseille),  a  large  French  commercial  firm,  four  of  its  own  freight 
ships  of  about  2,000  tons  gross ;  the  Scandinavian  East-Africa  Line, 
six  freight  ships  of  about  3,000  tons  gross;  and  the  Deutsch  Ost- 
Afrika  Linie,  with  its  large  freight  steamers  of  about  5,000  tons  gross, 
called  about  once  a  month  at  Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  southeast  coast, 
Send  at  Majimga,  Nossi-Be,  and  other  ports  on  the  west  coast  for 
bark,  hides,  raffia,  ebony,  and  other  products  billed  for  Germany. 
The  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes  barely  averaged  its  12 
ships  during  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  though,  with  a  view  to 
relieving  the  congestion,  the  regular  passenger  and  mail  ships  of 
4,000  tons  gross  have  been  largely  replaced  by  freight  ships  with 
limited  passenger  accommodation.  While  the  majority  of  these  lat- 
ter ships  average  4,000  tons  gross,  their  freight  capacity  is  about 
double  that  of  the  passenger  and  mail  ships,  and  two  of  them  have  a 
tonnage  of  6,879  gross. 

The  Compagnie  Havraise  Peninsulaire  de  Navigation  a  Vapeur 
had  but  four  of  its  regular  ships  and  no  extra  ship  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1915;  the  Compagnie  Marseillaise  de  Madagascar  had 
no  ship;  the  Scandinavian  East  Africa  Line  does  not  continue  its 
sailings  from  Madagascar  for  Europe,  and  the  German  ships  of 
Wm.  O'Swald  &  Co.,  and  of  the  Deutsch  Ost-Afrika  Linie  naturally 
do  not  continue  their  operations,  all  of  which,  as  stated,  is  estimated 
to  bring  about  a  decrease  of  something  like  50  per  cent  in  the  amount 
of  freight  space  usually  available,  and  in  the  face  of  an  increased 
demand  for  local  products  at  favorable  prices.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  several  of  the  large  freight  steamers  of  the  Compagnie 
Havraise  Peninsuliare  de  Navigation  a  Vapeur,  which  were  requisi- 
tioned, have  been  released,  and  the  regular  monthlj^  sailings  of  that 
line  were  expected  to  be  continued  beginning  September,  1915,  and 
in  addition  thereto  several  extra  ships  were  expected  to  be  put  on 
with  a  view  to  further  relieving  the  congestion  and  taking  care  of 
the  increased  quantity  of  goods  offered  for  export,  which,  accord- 
ing to  present  demands  and  activities  along  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial lines,  will  be  considerable. 

Improved  Conditions  During  the  First  Part  of  Current  Year. 

Although  the  exports  at  the  port  of  Tamatave  have,  as  at  other 
ports,  been  much  restrained  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  mer- 
chandise shipped  during  the  first  6  months  of  1915,  with  Imiited 
facilities,  amounting  to  15,050  tons,  valued  at  $1,972,095,  about 
equaled  that  of  the  first  G  months  in  1914,  when  the  quantity  exported 
was  15.184  tons,  valued  at  $1,953,944.  This  situation  is  due  largely 
to  the  heavy  increased  shipments  of  rice,  lard,  and  salted  meat  to 
Mauritius  and  Eeunion,  which  formerly  purchased  nearly  all  their 
rice  from  India,  from  where  it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  shipments. 
These  products  are  shipped  from  Tamatave  in  out-bound  ships  from 
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Europe,  wliirh   nlwavs  have  nn  excess  of  available  space,  between 
Madagascar    and    tliesc    neijj:hl)()rin«;   islands,    Mauntnis   being   the 
soutluM-n  terminus  for  ships  plying  between  Europe  and  this  part 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Values  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  values  of  the  aiticles  importec^    nd  exported  in  1913  and  1914 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Arms  and  ammunition.. 

Bacs.  jnie 

BcvpraRes 

Bicycles,  motorcycles,  etc. 

Breadsiufls:  Flour 

Comeni 

Chemicals 

Clothing 

Cotton  poods 

Esparto  and  wicker  ware. 

Ci lass  and  crystal 

Uftt-s.  felt 

Household    articles    and 

furniture 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures of: 

Cutlery 

Ironmongery 

Mschincry 

Nails 

Screws,  hinges,  etc — 

Tools  

Jewelry  and  goldsmiths' 

wares 

Lime,  hydrated 

l£eat  and  dairy  products: 

Dairy  products 

Margarin      and      ali- 
mentary groa'^es  . . 
Meats,  salted  and  pre- 

.served 

Medicinal  compounds — 

Metals,  n.  e.  s.     

Musical  instruments 

Oils: 

Olive 

I'etroleum  and  other 

mineral    

Paints  and  dyes 

Paper  and  appliances — 

Pottery 

Shoes 

Soap,  not  perfumed 

Sug^r 

Textiles,  n.c.s 

Tob  icco,  manufactured  . 

Toys 

Umbrellas 


1913 


»40. S71 
57,  ?*2 

86fl,fiP3 
44  S24 

146,2<>8 
81,174 
8G,10S 

184, 749 
3, 137, 2.">8 
43. 743 
60,S04 
22.718 

231,999 


2.5.092 
4f)  172 
329,292 
33,2S7 
3l,aJ9 
84,  750 

22,0 '3 
54, 527 


1S14 


100, 275 

32, 085 

27,814 

592, 721 
41,745 

41,061 

127,025 

38,052 

13SS86 

49,3*0 

88,189 

141,0  7 

127,181 

16 ',025 

43. 3J4 

5S,  NOl 

87, 3S7 


$.35..'i65 
89,  r.TO 

769,9**2 
94,975 

194,074 

101.4<i2 
77,712 

210. K-A 

51.197 
53,  SIS 
83,901 

349, 454 


19. 775 
12'<,223 
371,237 

30,  '.'21 
71,027 
71,822 

57,112 
38,103 

90,5.54 

25, 34.8 

24. 724 

51,511 

514, 556 

35,185 

53,426 

89,  .S15 
.53, 4ffl 

215,  St]>i 
.53,  •-'77 

120. 391 
(;9, 401 
78, 0'^ 

1.59  913 
55,. 390 
49,  .Ml 
73, 729 


Articles. 
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Wood: 

Mi^nufactures  of. . 

Unmanulaciured. 

Yarns 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


f)2.  .im 

91,  ""04 
1,249,S45 


1014 


$.55,9'>6 

112,  .537 

92.886 

1,520,378 


EXPORTS. 


Animals,  live:  Oxen 

Bark,  mangrove 

Beeswax      

BreadsiufTs: 

Manioc— 

Fecula 

P'lour. 

Raw  or  dried 

Tapioca 

Rice 

Cloves , 

CofTeo   

Co  undum 

Gnld  dust 

G  aphiic 

Ilats,  straw 

Hides. .    

Meat  products: 

Lad...     

Meats  salted  and  pre- 
se'"vcd 

Tallow 

Oil  f'Uil.s  and  seeds 

Oils,  volatile  or  essential. 
Raffia: 

Fiber 

Uab«nnas   (woven 

fiber) 

Rubber 

Timbe--: 

Ebony 

Other 

VanUla 

Vegciables,  d-ied.  chiefly 

lima  beans 

All  other  articles 


9,022,2.59  1      9,139,843 


Total. 


201,9.52 
2S3, O50 
289,615 


56,029 

41,  M5 
471,412 

31,122 
441,:i31 

91  .'21 
160  098 

SO  318 

1,044  7"7 

6.58.212 

S2. 75:5 
2, SCO  233 

479.924 

.  674.. =^66 

41  904 

S.2a5 

35,709 

061.2.57 

13.016 
315.634 

14<:  076 

12  .5.51 

400  535 

664  979 
C62, 401 


10.818,495 


16^728 
1.32,087 
299,098 


14.157 
29.0X5 

303,344 
31,665 

126.4-'7 
49  7.58 
94  715 
32  797 

941  047 

612  964 

28  251 

1,9.57  787 

347.364 

1,10M04 
75  173 
43.K54 
66.741 

469,612 

17.610 
41.327 

66,132 

16.800 

656.250 

690.634 
605,750 


9,009.861 


Trade  by  Ports. 

The  comparative  values  of  the  trade  at  the  principal  ports  of  the 
island  in  lUl:^  and  1014  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Ports. 


Tamatnve . . . 

Majunga 

Diego-Susrci 
Mananjnry  .. 
Na«i-Bo  .... 

Tulear 

Tananarive. . 


Imports. 


1913 


$3  167.389 
1.742  K2<) 
1.129,204 
(140  .5<i9 
f,10  .1^5 
311.3.%5 
C98, 182 


1914 


J2. 925. 423 

2.2?J.!HtO 
1,032  607 
.'■0S..585 
451.256 
272.970 
MS,  702 


Exports. 


idlS 


$3,621,659 
1,S2.5,334 
oca  M7 
8S4  34J1 
675.315 
742.  .5.3H 
115,040 


1014 


S3. 163.881 

1.328.356 

1,069.788 

458  449 

324  ,534 

479.453 

60,438 
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Ports. 


Vat  Oman  dry  . . 
Fon-Dauphin . 

Morondava 

Analalava 

Farafangana... 

Vohemnr 

Ambohibe 

Andevorante  . . 
All  other  ports 

Total.... 


Imports. 


$130  397 
145. 5S9 
92, 369 
74.558 
97.326 
31.995 
22.C43 
89. COO 
34.992 


9,022,259 


$168. ?05 
133  543 
CO  022 
85.446 
61.444 
29,5.S1 
12,218 
(a) 
219, 250 


9, 139, S43 


Exports. 


J339.142 
291,848 
325  4S7 
337.150 
257  860 
183,524 
192  5,56 
39  295 
124.284 


10,818.435 


1914 


$279, 474 
187, 103 
225.876 
238.632 
114,610 
165,579 
350,476 

563,213 


9,009,862 


a  Included  in  "All  other  ports." 

While  the  trade  for  the  port  of  Tamatave  amounts  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  trade  of  the  island,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  this  place  represents  merchandise  intended  for  or  received 
from  Tananarive  and  other  points,  in  transit. 

Imports  and  Exports,  by  Countries. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  the  principal 
countries  sharing  Madagascar's  trade  in  1913  and  191-1  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 


Countries. 

Import 

s  from. 

Exports  to. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

United  States        .              

$09, 448 
250,512 
220, 107 
7,837,078 
301,754 
205,  P09 
25,042 
112, 403 

$76,870 
394, 509 
682,487 
7,234,992 
419,871 
117, 156 
97,090 
116, 868 

$19,370 

265, 508 
1,167,679 
6,637,133 

604, 687 

1,944,175 

1,351 

178, 592 

$44, 236 
371,964 

England 

1,004,942 

France ...          

5, 989, 438 

French  colonies 

393, 556 

Germany               .   .           

1,010,577 

Sweden  "and  Norway 

1,4.37 

193,711 

Total 

9,022,259 

9, 139, 843 

10,818,495 

9,(539,861 

The  figures  in  the  abo^e  table  refer  to  merchandise  of  every  origin 
imported  directly  from  the  countries  mentioned,  and  quantities  of 
exports,  accredited  to  France  and  intended  for  other  countries,  are 
billed  Marseille  or  Havre,  etc.,  "  option,"  for  various  reasons.  The 
value  of  the  imports  into  the  island  in  1913  and  1914,  according  to 
their  countries  of  origin,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Comitries. 

1913 

1914 

Countries. 

1913 

1914 

United  States 

$93,362 

CO  940 

400,  C09 

7,475,068 

312, 405 

8106,895 

115.6:'.8 

791,047 

6,907,025 

431,103 

Germany 

$173, 798 
44,349 
401,608 

$108, 982 

British  colonies 

Sweden  and  Norway 

All  01  her  countries 

Total 

113,782 

England                

505,371 

French  colonies 

9,022,259 

9,139,843 

In  1914  France  controlled  79  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  and  66 
per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  island.  The  principal  imports  received 
from  France  were:  Cotton  goods,  manufactured  and  unmanufac- 
tured metals,  beverages,  farinaceous  foods,  paper  and  its  appliances, 
combustible  minerals,  leather  and  leather  articles,  animal  produce, 
colonial  produce,  vegetable  oils  and  juices,  and  yarns;  and  the  prin- 
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cipal  exports  to  Fi-anto  were  hides,  pold,  meat  and  other  animal 
prcxhice.  vaiiiUa.  j2:rai)hite,  njanioe  and  its  prochicts,  rafVia,  v('<:etat)le 
oils  and  jiiiees.  ral»annas  (Avoven  rallia)  and  otlier  tissues.  Kn«rhind 
sent  galvanized  ir<>n  slieets  and  other  metals,  wooden  articles,  drdling 
and  other  fahries,  coal,  chemicals,  unmanufactni-ed  wood,  and  colonial 
produce,  and  received  Lima  beans,  fjraphite,  hides,  meat,  and  vanilla, 
(lermany  .sent  metal  articles,  accordions,  pottery,  and  l)eer,  and  re- 
ceived hides,  raflia,  mangrove  hark,  graphite,  precious  stones,  and 
corundum.  French  colonies  .sent  rum,  sugar,  and  cotton  goixls,  and 
received  salted  meats,  lard,  rice,  beans,  and  beeves.  British  colonies 
sent  fabrics,  farinaceous  foods,  metal  articles,  coal,  and  petroleum, 
and  received  lard,  salted  meats,  beeves,  rice,  and  wood. 

Origin  and  Destination  of  Articles. 

The  value  of  the  articles  imported  from  and  exported  to  the  prin- 
cipal countries  in  1014  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


France. 


French 
colonics. 


England. 


nritish 
colonies. 


Gennany. 


Other 
countries. 


Animal  produce  and  by-products . . . 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Beveraces 

Chemicals 

Colonial  produce 

Esparto  and  wicker  ware 

Fanric^ 

Farinaceous  (oods 

Fish  

Fnrnit  ure 

Glairs  and  crystal 

Leather  and  leather  articles 

Marble,  stone,  earths,  and  combvisti- 

blo  minerals 

Meials: 

Manufactured 

other       

M  isoellanpous  compounds 

Musical   instruments 

Faints,  dves,  etc 

Paper  and  its  appliances 

I'ot  tery 

Vepeiable  oiLs  and  juices 

Wood: 

M  an  tifactured 

other 

Yams 

All  other  articles 


f 119, 865 
34  -,19 

443. TOO 
5,'>.722 

111.747 

49  007 

2,8.'V0  313 

1J>9  224 
18.33S 
14.S72 

ias.,'^.47 
16,277 

182.512 

1,06.1.200 
40.i  K12 
13.H,  727 
24  170 
.■•.0,044 
188.  .571 
32., 169 
94.228 

14.K97 

17.094 

83  072 

1.02.1,764 


S98 


212.9.14 

2 

92.425 

1 .  624 

90.321 

2.776 

1.085 

2, 4iK) 

12 

968 


J2,126 

3 

3.314 

18.Mi4 

11,9:^3 


2 
'ii473' 


197 

105 

7 

4 
143 


13, 125 


24,328 

75 

809 

548 

495 

1,000 

26,200 

241,. 165 

96.814 

9,3'.0 

431 

2.0.S4 

2.609 

11,3;>9 

254 

28.339 

17,742 

1.070 

181,105 


$20,880 

12 

307 

1,62S 

11.328 

449 

105.679 

04.245 

123 

1,213 

2,564 

4,510 

38,948 

62,002 

8.099 

19,870 

514 

135 

5,142 

1,:84 

17, 510 

639 

157 

6.171 

21.084 


$1,366 

29 

6,905 

580 

2,120 

7 

3,495 

60 

39 

5,4K4 

1,595 

765 

2,199 

39.452 
3.074 
2.3V2 
9.298 
1,161 

14  371 

7, 761 

929 

54 


1.605 
11,855 


S4.041 

801 

4,723 

913 

745 

109 

24,425 

12,519 

313 

1,807 

3,643 

225 

88,404 

29.907 

257 

l,7,'-0 

771 

2 

4,976 

98 

237 

11,974 

77,780 

63 

20,285 


Tot<a 


7.234,992 


682.487  •     394.509 


2rO.S28 


EXPORTS. 


Animal  produce  and  by-products 

Animals,  live 

Colonial  produce 

Dye-^  and  lanninc  material,  chiefly 

man^iove  bark 

Ksnarto  and  wicker  ware , 

Fabrics 

FaniLiccous  (oods 

Fibers,  stems,  and   fruits  for  manu- 

faci  uring  purposes. 

Fruits  and  seeds 

Marble,  stone,  earths,  and  combusti- 

bli-  minerals 

Metals 

MLscollanrous  compounds 

Vecctablp  oils  and  juices 

Wood 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


2,735,470 

7, 2.12 

703,307 

27,783 
3.1, 892 
87.528 
£69.815 

c06.335 
42.860 

472  00(i 

961  035 

45.849 

<.;6.M.- 

39.376 
.17.275 

5,989,438 


181,866 
32,330 
25,618 


2,950 
28.68.1 
100, 949 

90 
108 

275 

122 

5 


2,131 

18.027 


393.556 


100,624 

20 

69,947 


544,366 


29,647 
805 


240. 444 
2.067 


3. 449 

1.828 

11, ,185 

.004,942 


123,552 

98,410 

122 


6, 961 

443 

100, 764 

7.469 
362 


327 

r04 
18.556 
14. 793 

371,964 


678,938 

791 

73 

104,683 

6,  sm 


11,495 
113,788 


59,545 
;Q9 


11.. 1.87 

14.893 

7.307 

1,010,577 


49,418 

24,310 

19 

1,412 
753 


50.390 
23,833 


75, 132 


703 
6.147 
7. 261 

239,384 
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Trade  with  the  United  States. 

Merchandise  of  United  States  origin  was  imported  into  Madagas- 
car to  the  vakie  of  $106,895,  compared  with  $93,362  in  1913,  and  the 
exports  to  the  United  States,  as  given  by  the  customs  statistics, 
amounted  to  $44,236,  against  $19,370  in  1913.  Of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1914  about  $76,500  worth  came  direct,  and  $30,395 
worth,  chiefly  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils,  came  through  Natal, 
Zanzibar,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  total  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise invoiced  at  the  consulate  at  Tamatave  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States  in  1913  and  1914  was  $20,258  and  $47,465,  respectively. 
It  would  appear  from  the  customs  statistics  that  in  1914  lima  beans 
to  the  value  of  $8,207  were  shipped  from  ports  on  the  west  coast  to 
the  United  States  and  not  invoiced  at  the  consulate,  thus  bringing 
the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  Madagascar  to  the  United 
States  in  that  year  up  to  the  total  of  $56,000. 

The  principal  articles  of  merchandise  originating  in  the  United 
States  and  imported  into  Madagascar  in  1914  were:  Petroleum  and 
other  mineral  oils,  tin  articles,  used  largely  by  meat-packing  es- 
tablishments, and  petroleum  cans,  empty  casks,  machinery,  chemi- 
cals, and  locks.  The  principal  articles  exported  to  the  United  States 
were:  Graphite,  raffia  fiber,  lima  beans,  ebony  and  other  timber, 
corned  beef,  ancl  mangrove  bark. 

The  comparative  values  of  imports  of  American  origin  and  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  as  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at 
Tamatave  during  1913  and  1914  are  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

IMPORTS. 

Apparatus,  finished, not  specified. 
Cakes, fancy  biscuit,  etc.. 

$5,996 

9S6 

302 

1,100 

3,598 

228 

212 

""$409 

"i,"97i 
915 
321 

164 
631 
208 

"22,681 

1,263 

74,469 

IM  PORTS— contin  ued. 
Paper  and  its  appliances 

$17 
1,151 

$283 

All  other  articles 

3,5S0 

Total 

Empty  casks 

93, 536 

106,895 

EXPORTS. 

Bark,  mangrove 

Meats,  sal'ed  and  preerved 

Metals,  manufactured,  other  than 

3,429 

machinery: 

Beans,  Lima 

3.3S5 

Iron 

Canned  meats,  corned  beef. . 

3  711 

Locks 

Fiber,  raffia  

Lace?  and  lace  articles,  hand  made. 
Plumbago  or  graphite. .  . 

9,515 
170 

12, 108 

Nails  

74 

Nickel 

236 
1,119 
9,581 
4,745 

931 
62,531 

20,950 

Screws,  hinges,  bolts,  etc 

Rubber  vinci,  dried 

9,178 

Steal 

Wood,  cabinet,  in  logs: 

Tin 

3,255 

Palissander 

1,395 

487 

Oils: 

Roie 

66 

Total 

Petroleum 

20.258 

47.405 

It  is  understood  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  oil-well 
machinery,  piping,  etc.,  was  imported  in  1914,  but,  as  stated  in  pre- 
vious reports  from  this  consulate,  it  is  evident  that  large  quantities 
of  various  articles  of  merchandise  originated  in  the  United  States 
are  imported  into  the  colony  from  French  and  other  countries,  with- 
out being  declared  as  American  goods. 

The  corned  beef  and  graphite  declared  in  1914  represent  the  first 
shipments  of  these  products  from  Madagascar  to  the  United  States. 
Considerably  more  beef  intended  for  the  United  States  was  shipped 
from  the  island  in  that  year;  but  it  is  understood  that,  for  the  greater 
part,  this  article  was  first  billed  to  France  and  from  there  declared 
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and  .sliippi^d  to  the  United  Stiites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  declared 
export  figures  do  not  olTer  any  adequate  idea  of  the  quantity  of  goods 
exportt'd  from  Mada«2;ascar  direx'tly  to  the  United  States,  inasmuch 
as  invoices  of  merchandise  shipped  from  all  ports  of  Madagascar  are 
not  necess4irily  dechnred  at  the  consulate. 

There  were  no  exports  dechired  at  this  consulate  for  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  or  the  Pliilippine  Islands  during  1014. 

The  Meat  Industry — Llve-Stock  Statistics. 

The  meat  industry  in  Madagascar  progressed  notably  throughout 
1014,  the  quantity  exi)<)r(e(l  lia\  ing  been  4,ir)4  metric  tons,  valued  at 
$1,102,104,  compared  with  2,o87  tons,  valued  at  $G74,56G  in  1013. 
Tliis  increase  is  due  to  the  large  production  of  canned  and  congealed 
beef  at  Majunga,  Diego-Suarez,  and  Tamatave,  which  has  been  in 
progress  f <  r  several  years.  The  quantity  of  meat  of  all  kinds  ex- 
ported in  1000  amounted  to  only  137  tons;  in  1010,  401  tons;  in  1011, 
920  tons;  and  in  1012,  2,078  tons.  Judging  from  the  decreased  quan- 
tity of  lard  exported  in  1014,  amounting  to  1,5G5  tons,  against  2,006 
tons  in  1013,  it  would  appear  that  the  handling  of  pork  products  in 
the  colony  was  somewhat  less  than  in  1013,  though  thus  far  in  1015 
there  has  been  increased  exports  in  all  classes  of  meat  and  meat 
products,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  export  figures  for  this  year  will 
be  at  least  twice  as  great  as  those  for  1014.  The  large  establishments 
at  Majunga,  Diego-Suarez,  and  Tamatave  are  busy  turning  out  meat 
on  contract  for  the  French  arm}^  and  the  European  market. 

The  bulk  of  the  beef  exported  from  Madagascar  was  put  up  in  tins 
until  last  year,  when  the  Societe  Eochefortaise,  from  its  Tamatave 
lilant,  began  shipping  frozen  beef  l)y  the  ships  of  the  Compagnie 
Havraise  Peninsulaire  de  Navigation  a  Vapeur.  The  three  ships 
already  fitted  out  Vvith  cold-storage  chambers  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  products  of  the  Societe  Rochefortaise  can  accommodate  200  tons 
of  frozen  meat,  which  space  corresponds  with  the  present  capacity  of 
the  local  storage  plant.  But  this  plant  is  soon  to  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  be  able  to  store  500  tons  of  frozen  meat,  and  at  least  three  additional 
ships  are  to  be  fitted  out  with  cold-storage  chambers  of  equal  capacity. 
The  cold-storage  space  in  each  of  the  three  ships  already  being  used 
is  also  to  be  increased  to  500  tons. 

The  c|uestion  of  drawing  largely  on  Madagascar  and  other  French 
colonial  possessions  for  the  meat  supply  of  the  French  army  and  civil 
population  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time  in  ofiicial  and 
commercial  circles  in  France.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by 
]uivate  concerns  to  import  live  beeves  from  this  island  into  France, 
l)ut  these  trials,  it  seems,  were  not  encouraging  because  of  the  long 
and  severe  voyage,  especially  during  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea.  Recently  tlie  French  Government  had  decided  to  import  a  large 
number  of  beeves  from  Madagascar,  but  the  plan  was  abandoned  for 
the  present. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  estimated  to  be  on  the  island  on  Decem- 
ber 3L  1014,  was  0,878,441 ;  hogs,  G42,075 ;  goats,  108,104;  horses,  2,477; 
asses,  682 ;  mules,  297 ;  and  ostriches,  470. 

Agricultural  Development. 

In  addition  to  the  exterusive  exploitation  of  raffia,  rubber,  ebony, 
and  other  forest  products,  Madagascar  continues  to  make  noteworthy 
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progress  in  the  cultivation  of  many  tropical  products.  On  December 
31,  1914,  there  were  2,290,046  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  by  na- 
tives, and  1,868,354  acres  by  Europeans.  The  principal  products 
grown  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation  are:  Eice,  about  1,000,000; 
manioc,  600,000;  sweet  potatoes,  240,000;  corn,  140,000;  coconuts, 
64,000;  haricot  beans,  63,000;  white  potatoes,  50,000;  bananas,  40,000; 
vanilla,  22,000;  coffee,  21,000;  ground  nuts,  17,000;  lima  beans, 
14,014;  tobacco,  14,000;  fruit  trees,  10,000;  sugar  cane,  9,000;  cloves, 
4,000;  cacao,  3,500;  and  wheat,  2,000  acres. 

As  an  indication  of  the  increased  interest  being  manifested  in  agri- 
culture in  the  colony,  the  agricultural  experiment  station  near  Tama- 
tave  sold  to  various  planters  during  the  period  from  January  1  to 
August  1,  1915,  292,577  plants,  cuttings,  etc.,  compared  with  216,808 
in  the  calendar  year  1914,  112,732  in  1913,  and  51,000  in  1912.  There 
were  also  1,113,208  seeds  delivered  during  the  first  7  months  of  1915, 
against  1,012,299  in  the  calendar  year  1914,  738,131  in  1913,  and 
110,000  in  1912.  These  plants,  cuttings,  and  seeds  consisted  of  coffee, 
cacao,  pepper,  cloves,  various  fruits,  essences,  fibers,  etc.  A  demon- 
stration plant  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1915,  where 
machinery  judged  most  suitable  for  hulling  and  otherwise  treating 
rice,  coffee,  cacao,  and  other  products  was  to  be  installed. 

Silk  Weaving,  Vegetable  Cultivation,  etc. 

For  many  years  the  natives  of  the  island  have  maintained  a  home 
industry  of  silk  making,  and  in  order  to  encourage  and  properly 
develop  this  industry  the  Government's  experiment  station  at  Nani- 
sana,  near  Tananarive,  the  capital,  in  the  interior,  is  devoted  largely 
to  silk  breeding.  At  this  station  400,000  healthy  and  microscopically 
tested  silk  eggs  were  sold  at  a  small  cost,  principally  to  natives,  during 
1914,  and  100,000  were  sold  at  the  smaller  station  at  Antsirabe.  There 
were  26  tons  of  silk  cocoons,  valued  at  $43,386,  produced  on  the  island 
in  1913,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 

In  the  Central  Plateau,  in  which  the  capital  is  situated,  much  atten- 
tion is  now  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  European  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc.,  which  can  not  be  grown  to  any  advantage  in  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  coast,  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  celery,  car- 
rots, potatoes,  strawberries,  figs,  and  plums.  These  products  are  be- 
ginning to  be  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  coast,  about 
250  tons  having  come  down  by  the  railway  in  1914. 

Besides  producing  enough  rice  for  its  own  consumption,  Mada- 
gascar is  now  able  to  export  a  considerable  quantity.  The  exports 
in  1914  were  only  3,000  tons,  compared  with  11,000  tons  in  1913,  due 
chiefly  to  the  embargo  placed  on  rice  exportations  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  This  embargo  has  been  lifted,  however,  and  heav}'  ship- 
ments of  rice  are  being  made  to  Mauritius  and  Reunion.  There  are 
now  about  13  establishments  in  Madagascar  for  treating  rice  with  ma- 
chinery. Three  of  these  plants  have  a  capacity  of  2  tons  per  hour, 
three  from  1  to  Ih  tons,  four  from  |  to  f  ton,  and  three  about  -^  ton. 
The  larger  plants  in  the  interior  have  for  some  time  been  working 
day  and  night. 

On  account  of  the  demand  in  France  for  raw  manioc  and  its  prod- 
ucts, such  as  tapioca,  fecula,  and  flour,  the  planting  and  manufac- 
ture of  these  articles  have  been  active  recently,  nothwithstanding  the 
decrease  in  their  exi)ortation  in  1914.    The  price  per  ton  offered  for 
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tni)i<K'a  in  An«j:ust,  1015,  dolivoied  at  Marseille,  was  500  to  r)00  francs 
(::n;k;.:)()  to  $115.M));  for  foc'iila,  -lOO  francs  ($77.20);  for  manioc 
Hour,  ;i50  francs  ($07.55),  and  for  raw  manioc  roots,  250  francs 
($48.25).  The  prices  all  avera<!;e  about  100  francs  ($iD.:50),  above 
those  of  1914. 
Graphite  and  Other  Minerals. 

'i'he  low  prices  riilinfj:  on  the  world's  market  for  fjraphitc  during 
li)i;i  and  1!>14  diil  net  altogether  discourage  the  impetus  taken  on  by 
the  graphite  industry  in  Madagascar  during  the  la.it  four  or  five 
years,  and  notwithstanding  the  demoralized  state  of  the  graphite 
market  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  exports  of 
this  mineral  from  the  island  in  1J)14  amounted  to  7,940  tons,  valued 
at  $G12,iHU,  compared  with  0,573  tons  valued  at  $558,212  in  1013. 
]More  than  two-thiiils,  or  5,338  tons,  of  the  (juantity  exported  in 
1014  went  forward  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  vcar.  The  produc- 
tion for  1012  was  5.000  tons;  in  1013,0,310  tons;  and  for  1014  the  export 
figures  are  oflicially  given  to  represent  the  quantity  pioduced  during 
that  yean  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
ruling,  several  lots  of  graphite  were  not  shipped.  For  some  time 
i)revious  to  the  war,  graphite  material  of  92  to  05  carbon,  which 
l)rought  in  1012  as  nnich  as  (JOO  to  700  francs  ($115  to  $135.10),  per 
ton.  f.  o.  b.,  Tamatave,  would  not  bring  locally  more  than  400  to  425 
francs  ($77.20  to  $82),  and  after  the  war  broke  out  there  were  no 
buyers,  and  the  various  mines  were  practically  shut  down.  Begin- 
ning early  in  1915,  offers  from  France  were  again  made  for  graphite, 
and  in  August,  1915,  there  was  a  good  deuumd,  for  the  account  of 
French  and  British  concerns,  for  all  dusse  of  nuiterial,  and  the 
mines  are  becoming  active  again.  Prices  are  yet  somewhat  low,  but 
the  lower  grades,  which  were  formerly  not  taken,  are  now  largely 
])urchased.  Material  of  00  ])er  cent  and  over  brings  locally  400 
francs  ($77.20)  ;  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  350  francs  ($oV.55)  ; 
80  to  85  per  cent,  300  francs  ($57.90),  and  that  from  05  to  80  per 
cent,  250  francs  ($48.25).  These  arc  the  prices  paid  by  local  firms 
with  European  headquarters,  but  it  is  understood  that  higher  offers 
are  being  made  direct  to  the  local  producers  by  European  concerns, 
and  it  is  expected  that  prices  will  shortly  be  somewhat  higher.  Large 
(juantilies  of  this  material  are  now  being  ship]X'd  to  France  each 
month,  principally  by  the  (Ji-aphites  IMaskar  Co.,  which  is  closely 
allied  with  the  Morgan  Crucible  Co.,  of  London,  and  by  the  Com- 
pagnie  Marseillaise  de  Madagascar  (L.  Besson  &  Cie.,  Marseille). 

Production  of  Precious  Stones  and  Gold — Oil  Prospecting. 

During  1014  there  were  2,834  pounds  of  precious  and  .semiprecious 
stones  produced  on  the  i.sland.  These  have  previously  g(me  largely 
to  (Jeruuiny,  but  recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  Ameri- 
can importers  in  this  material,  and  several  pounds  of  blue  and  pink 
beryl  have  been  forwarded  to  the  United  States.  The  (piantity  of 
corundum  jjroduced  and  exported  in  1014  amounted  to  only  500  tons, 
valued  at  $32,707,  against  1,119  tons,  valued  at  $80,308  in  1913.  There 
were  427  tons  of  this  material  exported  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1014,  however. 

The  production  of  gold,  which  has  been  on  the  decrease  for  a  num- 
ber of  veai-s,  amounted  to  57.300  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $1,075,912,  in 
1014,  against  00,102  ounces,  valued  at  $1,250,203,  in  1913. 
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Work  is  still  progressing  on  the  oil-prospecting  grounds  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island.  Several  new  lots  of  drilling  machinery, 
said  to  be  largely  American,  were  imported  during  1914  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1915,  and  among  the  oil  men  are  several  Americans. 
There  are  two  companies  at  work,  the  Betsiriry  Proprietary  Oil 
Fields  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  the  Sakalava  Madagascar  Proprietary  Oil 
Fields  (Ltd.),  both  with  headquarters  at  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

These  companies  have  under  their  control  hundreds  of  square  miles 
and  a  drawback  to  the  work  is  that  there  are  not  more  than  three  or 
four  drilling  machines  on  hand  to  cover  this  vast  territory. 

Railway  and  Automobile  Activities. 

As  a  result  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  activities  in  the  in- 
terior, the  colony's  railway  has  continued  to  increase  its  operations, 
official  statistics  of  which  are  not  available  for  the  whole  of  1914. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  about  42,000  tons  of  merchandise  was 
brought  down  to  the  coast  at  Tamatave  from  Tananarive  and  other 
points  during  1914  compared  with  39,000  tons  in  1913. 

It  is  stated  that  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  traffic  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1915  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in 
1914.  The  opening  to  traffic  of  36  miles  on  January  4,  and  an  additional 
16  miles  on  June  1  last,  or  a  total  of  about  52  miles  of  the  branch  line  of 
81  miles  of  railway  now  being  constructed  between  Moramanga  and 
the  Ambatondrazaka  district,  a  rich  agricultural  and  cattle  region,  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  increased  freight  traffic.  There  are  five 
trains  a  week,  each  way,  between  Moramanga  and  Andaingo,  the 
northern  terminus.  This  branch  line  and  one  of  107  miles  between 
Tananarive  and  Antsirabe,  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  island, 
were  referred  to  in  the  annual  report  for  1913  [published  in  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  December  5,  1914].  The  roadbed  for 
the  latter  line  is  being  satisfactorily  extended,  and  tenders  were  asked 
for  in  August,  1915,  for  the  furnishing  of  rails  for  the  first  30  kilo- 
meters (18.64  miles). 

In  addition  to  the  two  day  trains  per  week,  each  way,  over  the  main 
line  of  229  miles  of  railway  between  Tananarive  and  Tamatave,  a 
weekly  night  service  was  put  in  operation  June  1, 1915. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  colony's  railway  in  1914  amounted  to 
$546,277,  compared  with  $511,646  in  1913,  when  the  net  earnings 
amounted  to  $219,618.  For  1914  the  gross  receipts  of  the  automobile 
service,  operated  over  about  562  miles  of  the  principal  public  roads 
in  the  interior  for  passenger,  mail,  baggage,  and  light  freight  traffic, 
amounted  to  $51,705,  compared  with  $52,805  in  1913,  when  there  was 
a  net  loss  of  $2,229. 

The  automobile  service,  while  not  a  profitable  undertaking,  is 
operated  largely  with  a  view  to  aiding  and  encouraging  other  lines 
of  economic  development  throughout  the  interior.  As  the  raihvay 
system  is  extended  between  Tananarive,  Antsirabe,  Fianarantsoa.  and 
Mananjary,  on  the  southeast  coast,  the  automobile  service  will  be 
discontinued. 
Condition  of  Roads — Telephone  and  Telegraph  Service. 

On  December  31,  1914,  there  were  1,070  miles  of  macadamized,  and 
408  miles  of  nonmacadamized  public  roads  on  the  island,  compared 
with  1,053  miles  of  the  former  and  283  miles  of  the  latter  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913.     There  were  106  miles  of  macadamized  streets  and 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


roads  in  and  nltoiit   tlio  varifnis  towns  on  Doceniher  lU,  1014,  com- 
pared wit!i  100  miles  at  the  eiul  of  the  previous  year. 

Accordin*;  to  oHicial  statistics  furnished  the  consuhito,  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  telefrrai)h  line  in  iMadan:ascar  on  January  1,  1915, 
"Nvas  3,8(m,  with  ().0s;{  miles  of  wire.  'IMiere  were  r)4r).;ji>r> 'j)aid  tele- 
jjrams  sent  in  1JH4.  and  the  <»:ross  tele<j;raphie  revenue  for  that  year, 
at  the  !)."■)  oIKces.  was  $10r).L>4S.  At  the  hejrinniu'j:  of  litir.  there  were 
101  miles  of  urban  telephone  line  and  ip.1'6  miles  of  interurban 
circuits  in  Madagascar. 

Shipping  Statistics. 

There  were  0,405  vessels,  registering  1,010,142  tons,  entered,  and 
0,80l>  vessels  of  1,015,5.S0  tons  that  cleared  at  the  different  ports  of 
Madagascar  in  1014,  compared  with  lO.OSG  vessels  of  1,G0S,8G5  tons 
entered,  and  0,000  vessels  of  1,050,017  tons  cleared  in  1013.  The 
published  navigation  .statistics  do  not  record  anv  vessel  entered  or 
cleared  at  local  ports  from  or  for  the  United  States. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  ditlerent  nationalities  en- 
tered in  1014  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Flags. 


British 

Chinese 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek , 

Hungarian  . 


Number.    Tonnage. 


1,0S0 

15 

1 

C,389 

ISO 

116 

15 


64,722 

CO 

1 

1,021,238 

lt)<i,07o 

1,324 

180 


Flags. 


Indian 

Norwegian  . 
Portuguese. 
Turkish.... 


Total. 


Number.  Tonnage. 


1,574 
29 

.5 
61 


9,4Q5 


25,237 

30,028 

100 

93S 


1,910,142 


The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  and  exported  in  vessels  ot 
different  nationahtics  in  1014  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Flags. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

British 

$188,336 

8,051,9.09 

253, 784 

02,  7S2 

182, 922 

S160,82S 

7,507,365 

894,831 

11,326 

435.511 

French 

G  erman 

Indian 

Other  flags : 

Total 

9,139,843 

9, 00^,861 

[A  complete  and  interestiiiK  administrative  map  of  Madaga.scar,  showing  the 
various  provinces,  districts,  ports  and  otlier  towns,  rivers,  lakos.  railways  com- 
pl«'te(i  and  in  construction,  main  roads,  foot  and  mule  paths,  tlistances  between 
points  and  the  time  reqtiired  to  cover  same  by  foot  and  filanzana,  etc.,  may  be 
in.spected  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  branch 
ofllces.    Ask  for  file  No.  G9U37.] 

REUNION. 

The  total  trade  of  Reunion  in  1014  was  valued  at  $5,803,278,  com- 
pared with  $8,014,750  in  1013,  or  a  decrease  of  $2,211,478.  The  im- 
ports Avere  valued  at  $2,400,843  against  $4,812,444  in  1013,  or  a  de- 
crease of  $2,345,001.  The  value  of  the  exports,  however,  increased 
from  $3,202,312  for  1013  to  $3,330,435  for  1014.  According  to  the 
Courrier  Colonial,  publi.shed  at  Paris,  France,  the  imports  of  Kc- 
iinion  in  the  last  quarter  of  1014  were  valued  at  luit  $408,005,  while 
the  exports  for  that  i)eriod  amounted  to  $1,477,512,  or  44  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  for  that  year. 
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Principal  Articles  Imported  and  Exported. 

The   following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  imported   and 
exported  in  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 


lilPORTS 

B  eeves 

Breaiatufls: 

Flour 

R  ice 

Chemical  products 

Coal 

Fabrics 

Fish,  dried  and  salted 

Lard 

Petroleum  and  heavy  mineral  oil 

Vegetables,  dried 

Wine,  ordinary 

All  other  articles 

Total 

EXPORTS, 

Breadstuffs:  Tapioca 

oils,  geranium  and  other  volatile 

Rum 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Vanilla 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1013 


S96, 7S8 

99,  ^-'^ 
,55:!,' 

(«) 

(") 

(at 

132,  ,550 
2 '1,520 
IDS!,  398 
126, 774 
l!fi,758 
,307,2.32 


191-1 


4,812,44-1 


131,. 5.58 

426,068 
(a) 
,777,1.66 
102,  lf^6 
337,70! 
426,820 


3,202,312 


$69,511 

84,216 
287,7.35 
112,021 
199,713 
345,118 
105, 794 
125, 981 
52,038 
58,711 
153, 182 
872, 823 


2, 466, 843 


125, 104 
438, 531 
225,514 
1,993,388 
100, 175 
117,142 
336,581 


3,336,435 


<»  Included  in  "All  other  articles." 
Distribution  of  Trade, 

Of  the  colony's  imports  in  1914,  France  sent  merchandise  valued 
at  $1,046,171,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  total ;  Indo-China,  $20-2,480,  chiefly 
rice;  Madagascar,  $194,645,  chiefly  lard,  beeves,  and  dried  vegetables; 
Great  Britain,  $160,260.  chieflv  coal;  South  Africa,  $60,454,  chiefly 
coal;  Mauritius,  $59,998,  chiefly  cotton  piece  goods;  Australia, 
$58,545,  chiefly  flour;  all  other  countries,  $624,290. 

Of  the  exports,  France  took  $2,933,634  worth,  or  88  per  cent  of  the 
total,  chiefly  sugar,  volatile  oils,  vanilla,  rum,  and  tapioca ;  Madagas- 
car, $104,104,  chiefly  rum  and  sugar;  Mauritius,  $96,605,  chiefly 
tobacco;  all  other  countries,  $202,092. 

The  commercial  statistics  for  1914  do  not  state  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  imported  into  Eeunion  from  the  United  States  during 
that  3'ear.  In  1913,  the  only  article  imported  was  petroleum,  valued 
at  $22,292.  There  are  usually  no  exports  from  Eeunion  to  the  United 
States,  though  a  large  quantity  of  vanilla  from  this  island  is  x)ur- 
chased  by  American  firms  from  the  French  market. 
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